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Gsezanist. 


[From the Connecticut Courant. | 
A brief Notice of the most distinguished Commer- 
cial Nations, ancient ané modern. 


EGYPT is the country in the world which 
first firured in agriculture and manufactures ; 
and to which the human family is most indebted 
for the arts of life. It was a kingdom in the time 
of the patriarch Abraham. In Jacob’s time it 
fed the neighbouring countries, in seasons of 
dearth and scarcity. Even then it carried ona 
great trade by means of caravans: to one of 
which Jeseph was sold by his brethren. The 
scripture mentions its corn, barley, flax, onions, 
melons and cucumbers, the fruits of its agricul- 
ture ; and its fine linens and purples, the fabrics 
of its manufacture. It was the cradle of the arts 
and sciences; which were carried thence to 
Greece, and thence to the western parts of Eu- 
rope. Egypt extends about five hundred miles 
in length, and about a hundred and sixty in aver- 
age breadth, tho’ it borders both on the Mediter- 
ranean and on the red Sea, and possesses extra- 
ordinary advantages for navigation ; very few of 
its ancient inhabitants were seamen. To this 
calling they had aa extreme aversion ; owing toa 
superstitious notion, that the happiness of the 
soul after death, depended upon giving to the bo- 
dy the rites of interment. Egypt, in the time of 
its glory, contained a prodigious nu mber of weal- 
thy cities and towns, and about eight millions of 
people.—According to scripture prophecy, it now 
is, and, for a long series of ages, has been, the 
vilest of countries. 

Whilst Egypt flourished, by means of agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce, Tyre, at the 
same time was distinguished for skill and enter- 
prize in navigation. The Tyrians, (or perhaps 
yather the Sydonians) unquestionably were the 
Srst of men who dared to plough the ocean ; 
they were the inventors and fatheis of navigation. 
Tyre wus seated on a very small island of the 
Mediterranean sea, about a quarter of a mile 
from the continent. It was surrounded with a 


strong wall, a hundred and fifty feet high, which } 


the waves of the sea washed on all sides. The 
scripture speaks of antient Tyre, as being so rich 
that its merchants were princes. This place, by 
means of commerce and navigation, had arrived 
at great wealth, even at the time when Joshua 
conquered and destroyed the nations in its neigh- 
borhood. The articies of taste and luxury which 
were found then among those nations were fur- 
nished them from Tyre, or from the Sydonians, 
the progenitors of the Tyrians. The article of 
tin in particular, that was then in use with those 


nations, is thought, with great probability, to have 





from Britain ; as no country else had tin mines. 
Solomon was assisted by thé Tyrians, both with 
materials and workmen, in building the temple. 
l'hey also navigated his vessels inthe voyages he 
moade through the Red Sea into the southern o- 
cean : from some parts of the coasts of which 
‘then called Ophir) were brought back gold, sil- 


fin brought them by the Tysiéns, or Sydonians, 


in scripture, and it happened with wonderful ex- 
actness, as foretold. Now, and for many ages 
past, it is and has been inhabited only by a few 
wretched Gshermen. 

Carthage was the daughter of Tyre. | Not long 
before the reign of Ahab king of Israel (whose 
wife, the famed Jezabel, was daughter of the 
king of Tyre) a woman, Dido by name, (as Vir- 
gil calls her) led a colony of Tyrians into Africa, 
where they jaid the foundations of Carthage. 
This city rivalled Tyre, its mother, in commerce 
and navigation, and in wealth. It was situated 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, or rather by a 
bay of that sea, about ten miles from where Tu- 
nisnow is. It is said to have been twenty-three 
miles in circumference, and immensely rich. 
The Carthaginians applied themselves with great 
diligence and skill to maritime affuits, and were 
more formidable by sea than any nation thet ever 
preceded them. They conquered a considerable 


part of Sicily : and extended their power over ull 
or most of tne islands of the Mediterranean. For 
a very long time they disputed the sovereignty of 
the world with the Romans ; by whomthey were 
conquered at last, and their city utterly destroyed. 
This happened about one hundred and forty-six 
years before the nativity of our saviour, 

During the war between the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, and also afier the destruction of Car- 
thage, multitudes. of the latter settled iD Spain, 
and had the name of Moors. Their offSpring re- 
mained there more than fourteen bundred years. 
They were a people remarkable for ingenuity, in- 
dustry and enterprise. They were engaged in 
agriculture and manufactures, and, with the as- 
sistance of the Jews, began to trade largely a- 
broad. But, from three to four hundred years a- 
xo, Ferdinand king of Spain, instigated by reli- 
gious superstition, banished them, to the number 
of a million of industrions farmers, artisans and 
merchants. The laboring bees were driven from 
the hive, and the drones retained in it. This 
was a stroke of foolish policy, from the effects of 
which Spain never fully reéovered. The im- 
mense mines of silver in America, which she af- 
terwards Possessed, did in no wise countervail to 
her the loss of so many industrious citizens. For 
industry, rather than silver and gold, constitutes 
the true riches of a country. 
| In the fourth century, when Attila the Hun, 





ver, ivory, &c.—The fall of Tyre was predicted 


part of Spain, the whole island of Sardinia, and) 


‘phenomena’s were there 








te 


who for kis cruelies was called the scourge of 
God, ravaged the north part of Italy, many of 
the inhabitants quitted ‘their country and retired 
into the islands of the Adriatic Gulf. As these 
islands were ve ry small and very near to each oth- 
er, they contrived to join them together, by dri- 
ving down piles and filling in earth. This was 


‘the beginning of the superb city of Venice, which 


finally became the most celebrated city in the 
kuown world, for commerce and wealth. The 
Venetians, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, carried on a very profitable trade in 
spiceries and other East-India goods, which they 
soldat great advance to the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Also their own manufactures in silk and 
divers other articles, were very great. The con- 
sequences of the discovery, of the Cape of Good 
Hope by the Portuguese, and the way from thence 
to India, reduced Venice from a state of the high- 
est splendour to comparative insignificance. And 
the finishing blow was given this city by the 
French, who seized it in their career of conquest. 
L_ is said that multitudes in the city of Venice are 
now street beggars, who, before the French rev- 
olution commenced, were. exalted both by rank 
and by affluence of circumstances. 

It is remarkable that, for all this vast length of 
time, ‘hat is, from before the days of Joshua, up 
to the fourteenth century, the nations whie | 
ured in navigation, commerce and manufactures, 
dwelt all upon the borders of the Mediterranean 
sea. From the Africans and Asiatics, who lived 
in the neighborhood of that sea,* we have derived 
our arts; and from the latter our religion. 

{To ve continued. } 
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COME } 
The following observations on COMETS, (says 
the Alexandria Advertiser) are extracted from a 
London Magazine, published in November, 1807 : 


A Comer, vulgarly called a blazing star, on ac- 
count of its appearange, is a very extraordinary 
sight ; for though the number of them be great, 
yet, on account of the long period of their revolu- 
tion, they but very seldom appear. They are sup- 
nosed to consist of a very compact and durable 
substance, capable of the greatest degree of heat 
end cold without being subject to dissolution, and, 
like the planets, shining only by reflection. 

By the ancients, Comets were considered as va- 
pors, or meteors ; and of this opinion W 
‘le, the celebrated Greek Philosophe 









until the time of Sen 
remarkable ones, whic 
amongst the celestial bodies, though 
their motions to be governed by laws not then 
known. | 
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Dr. Haliey ceclares, that notwithstanding all his 
researches into the histories of Comets, he found 
nothing: satisf.ctory ; until a Constantinopolitan 
historian and astronomer, in the year A. D. 1337, 
pretty accurately cescribed the paths of a Comet 
amongst the fixed stars. The next Comet which 
appeared, was in the year !472, and was observed 
by Regiomanianus; it was the swiltest of any 
that have hitheno appeared, and the nearest to che 
ear rth. This Comet, so dreaded on account of the 

agnitude of its body and tail, moved at the rate 
wf af 40 degrees of a great circle in the heavens, in 
the space of one day, and was the first of which 
we have any proper observations. In the yeari377, 
a remarkabie Comet visited this earth, to the stu- 
dy ef which Tycho Brahe sedvousiy applied him 
self. This great astrunomer, after many faith! ful 
observations, found that it had no pe 





| which is at Jeast fouricen times further than the 


H sidered to be 
reeptible di- |) 


urna! paraliax ; and consequent!y could not be an | 


wriai vapor. Tycho was succeeded by the saga- 


cious Kepler, who discovered the true physical | 


system of this world. 

At length came the prodigious Comet of 1680, 
which descended almost perpendicularly towards 
ine sun, arose from him again with equal pela 
ay, end was seen for four montis together. N: at 
dong «ficr, the illustrious Newton demonstrate 
noi cnly what Kepler had found did necessarily ob- 
tain in the planetary system, but also that Comets | 
observe the same law, moving in very long eclip- 
ses round the sun, and describing equa! areas in e- 
qua! tines. 


} 


The revoluticns of only two Comets (or the | 


umber of yaors necessary for performing a jour- 
ney round the sun) are known with any certain i- 
ty. . Lhe one ts that which appeared in the years 
1456, 1531, 1607, 1682, and 1759, and is ascer- 
tained to move round the sun in 7 
therefore make its appearance in 183 The 
er is the cOmet seen in 1689, in 1 106, in 53! 
soon aficr the death of Julius Czsar, about forty- 
four years belere Christ. I: is mentioned by ma- 
ny historians of those times, and by Pliny in his 
naturel history, where Augustus C2sar says con- 


wie” 


- 


cerning ity In the very days of our games, a 


hairy star | (Sydus Crinitum) was seen for 7 days || 


in that part of the heavens which is under the | 


Septentriones ; it arose about the eleventh hour 
of the day, and was clearly to be seen ali over thc 
world.” —The period of this Comet is therefore 
ascertained to be about five hundred and seventy 
five years old. Its next appearance wil! bein the 
vear 2255. : 

The number of "Comets belonging to our sys- 
tem Is Gnkndwn, but ithas been ascertained, that 
more than fo 
bat the number whose orbits are settled! with suf- 
ficient accuracy for us to. ascertain their identity 
on their re-appearance, isoniy about fifty-nine— 
The orbits of most of these are inclined to the 
plane of the éeliptic in large angles, anc 


the earth dees. Their motionsin the ! 
also different from those of the planes. 


sun, it emits a prodigious fume or vapor, 
tail. « These tails seem largest amd most splendid 
iunmediately when they return from the sun, be- 







CANSE, being then hottest, they emit the greatest 
quan of vapours, are aiways opposite those 
‘ ch the bod pcoinet lea, 6s in its de- | 







e nature of smoke and 





vapo 


76 apg 5 at Boat nl 


comaermang.£ their 


themselves. The tails of Com-ts are extremely || habitation fit for beings of a quite different nature 
long, some of them having been computed to be || from ours. 

not less than eighty millions of miles in length, Yet some circumstances render it very improb- 
and the tail of the Comet which is now visible, |) able that such an event should happen at all, 
fNov. 1807] is computed to be three hundred j) with regard to the definitive time, though it is 
thousand miles long. The celebrated Comet of | | possible in né ature, for the pianes of all the Com- 
the year 1680 came so near the sun, that it was || €ts’ orbits are raised cbove those ef the planets, 
not a sixth part of the sun’s diameter distant from || 50 that there is but one particular place in the 
its surface ; and therefore its heat must then be || ® ‘bit of a Comet where its tail Can pass over the 
two thousand times hotter than red hotiron. And |} 0” ¥its of the planets ; and it is so many chances 
from thence it tock its course from the sun to the || & one, that a planet ha ppen to be in that part of 
distance of above eleven thousand millions of miles, 





its orbitat that particular time. But should any 
of < coment S approach so near us as to be more 
| attracted the earth than the sun, we might in- 
‘| deed by that means acquire another moon, which 
| would be a chang ge to our advantage, rather than 
subject of terror and dism ay. 
" Dr. Halley is of opinion, that the great Com. 
tof 1680, appeared near the time of the gener- 
al deluge, and that it probably was the * occasion 


if 
1; 
' 
; 
i; 
‘| 
i 
i| 


orbit of Saturn. 

| At their first appearance, Comets are comput- 
| ed to be as pear to us as Jupiier, and therefore con- 
leggethan that planet; the present 
1807 } (which has passed its perihe- || 
io be eight umes ijarger than | 


one, | roi N 


lior j is SUP DO>SCG 


ou iO s AHL OU ili wit vr y oc} , ’ 

ph lobe, « ove wih ‘the ngage elocity |i of th: at a which he therefore believes 
‘ ont uSand Milles & it - 0 C- 

' nmectin t He alne- 

| tures res! ecti 4 Comet S$ are var tous. ne a cause. re Comet passes near ow ba Bu it aalahe 


vy were harbing gers of divine yen- 


geance i—i. iC~S Aa lomer— 


i cien ts believed tbe 


undoubtedly raise « very strong tide, the effects 
of which would be, that it would lay all places 





“4 fatal sign to armies on the ft plain, under wa ter; and drown the inhabitants so far as 
“\ Or trembling ecilors on the wat’ry main.” jit reached. For if so small a body as the moon, 
I : y |} at the distance of sixty of the carth’s semi-diam- 
|| Some of the moderns, particularly Sir Isaac |] crers, be able to raise a stron z tide of twelve or 


Newton, are of opinion, that they are ordained by 
Providence to supply the sun at stated periods, 
| with matter peculiar to its nature ; and te make 
up the deficiency which must arise from the con- 
tinual emission of the particies of light. These, 
however, are mere hypotheses. The same also 
/may be said ef every thing that can be advanced 
being inhabited worlds, for if an- 
imals can exist there, they must be creatures ve- 
ry far diffleremt from any ef which we have the 
jeast conception. Some who have indulged them- 
selves in visionary ideas, think they are appointed |, 
| as the place of torment for the damned ; that each || ' 
comet is, properly and literally speaking, a hell, || earth, w hich is the time mentioned by scripture ; 
from the inmtolerabic and inconceivable heat and || the natural effect of this would be, that by such 
cold which alernately takes Fece in these bodies. || a prodigious and rapid motion ei tls vast body 
I]; is supposed by some, that comets are the | of water round the earth in twenty-iour hours all 
means appointed by the Alm ighty for the destruc- || trees must be torn up by the roots, and carried 


fifteen feet in height; a Comet as big as the 
earth, and coming very near it, would raisea 
prodigious tide, capable of overflowing all that 
part of the earth which was nearest to the Comet. 
But it may be said, this could not drown all 
places at once, for at the quadratures there would 
be as great an ebb? But it may be answered, 
that by the earth’s rotation, it would pass over 
all the countries of the world suc cessively, and 
therefore in the space of twenty-four hours, the 
whole earth would be involved in water, and all 
arimals as effectually destroyed as if the water 
said fifty days upon the 
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tion of this world, andail the planetary system, by | along with the current; all buildings very eset 
| involving the globe of the planets in their atmos- || 4) the rocks, hills, and mountains dasied in pie- 
| phere of water, in their return from the cold re- oe apd ees all the precac: of she stay 
— Amongst those who have written upon the || #55¢5, shells, teeth, bones, Ke. carried along 
| with the flood, thrown upon the earth, of even 


| subject 
ar hundred and fifty have been seen, | 


Lin their 

perihelion they come much nearer the sun than | 
yeayens are F ly by means impossible,) lest this most beauli- 
W hen i? jul o: 
a Comet arrives within a certain distance of the 
called its | 


They also appéar broader on the ir upper@ earth and all its in thabitant, as so many moths; it | 
part tina near the head of the Comet; like all va- jj might convert the maiter of the present earth in- | 
pours, (i@hicher they rise the snore they dilate i to a different kind of substance, and render it an j 


are, Mr. Whiston, and the learned Dr. || 
i Halley. The former is of opinion, that this worid 
| will be destroyed by a general conflagration, occa- | 
| sioned by our globe being involved in the tail of 
i: some Comet, afier it has been prodigiously heated 
in its passage from the sun. 
The latter declares, that it is possible for a | 


the tops of mountcins, promiscuously with over 
HY odies ; hardly any thing could be found, strong 
! | enough to withstand its force.—The liB® vast 
_tide would also be raised in the atmospliere, at- 
tended with the most violent commotion of the 
|, whole body of air, the consequence whereof 


Comet to. produce some chenge in the situation || "°% * continual rain. In sucha case as oe 
; I 8g . . z H it wou!d be im possible for any ark to live at sea, 


, aah ; eee ‘es. ; ot 

spe, ata tpg a soo pes } or the strongest man of war that ever was built. 
es Soe ak 4 ne weg Those, therefore, who suppose the water to be 
avert @ shack.or contact of such great bodies, To- || oyer ali tne face of the earth at once, must attri- 
ving with such force (which however is manilest- {lj 6 it to x supernatural cause, and atte 
Comet, for it is impossible for a natural cause to 
ss ; produce such an effect. it is also necessary, 
ced into its ancient chags.” Indeed it has been Mat thie foodof waters should be perfectly free 
shewn that the Comet of 1680, November 11th, || ¢.om all storms and tempests 5 jor if Noab’s ark 
\j at one o'clock in the afternoon, was so small a dis- || came to be tossed about in ar ing sea, from ils 
i} tance from the earth’s orbit, that had the earth | structure and magnitude it musi inevitably per- 
been near that part of its orbit, God only knows i ish, with aii its cargo of animais ; and if this was 
whet the consequence might have been! If then | grante ad, it would still be equally diificult to ac- 
lia Comet should encounter the xtc atedts return Ne ount for another phenomenon, that is, how 
ne from tne sun, it would undoubtedly consume the I shells and marine bodies, should be thrown upen 
the jand, or even to the tops of mountains, by 
; Such 2 still water, and many of them buried deep 
in the earth; this effect is notat all reconcilabic 
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er of things be entirely destroyed, and redu- 
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with such a supposition. Therefore, it does not 
appear that both these hypotheses can be rue— 
for the calm sea, necessary for preserving the 
ark, could move none of the shells; and the 
rough sea, necessary for transporting the shells, 
would destroy the ark. The reconciling these 
things is not easy, but we believe it would be a 
very difficult affair, to make out how such a great 
concourse of water should be %o very quiet and 
still, so clear of winds, storms and tempests, as 
is here required. Hence we conclude, that the 
ark and its contents were miraculously preserv- 
ed from destruction by the power of Omnipo- 
tence. 


— a — 
Ludicrous effect of theafpfiearance of a COME T 
in 1712, 


In the year 1712, Mr. Whiston having calculas 
ted the return of a comet, which was to make its 
appearance on Wednesday, the 14th of Oct. at 5 
minutes alter 5 in the morning, gave notice to the 
public accordingly, with this terrifying addition, 
that a total dissolution of the world by fire, was to 
take place on the Friday following. The reputa- 
tion Mr. Whiston had long maintained in England, 





both as a divine anda philosopher, left liule or no 
doubt with the populace of the truth of his predic- 
tion. Several ludicrous events iow took place — 
A number of persons in and about London, seized 
all the barges and boats they could lay hands on in 
the Thames, very rationally concluding, that when 
the conflagration took place, there would be the 
most safety on the water. A gentleman who had 
neglected family prayer for better than 5 years, in- 
formed his wife, that it was his determination to 
resume that laudable practice the same evening ; 
but his wife having engaged a ball at her house, 


"been hitherto noticed in the Balance and other 





persuaded her husband to put it off ull they saw 
whether the comet appeared ornot. ‘The South- 
Sea stock immediately fell to 5 per cent. and the 
India to 11; and the Captain of a Dutch ship 
threw all his powder into the river, that the ship | 
might not be endangered, 

The next morning however, tha comet appear-| 
ed, according to the prediction, and before noon 
the belief was universal, that the day of judgment 
was at hand. About this time 123 clergymen} 
were ferried over to Lambeth, it was said, to pe- | 
tition that a short prayer might be penned andor- | 
dered, there being none In the church service on | 
that occasion. | 


ae 


‘Three maids of honour burnt their | 
collections of novels and plays, and sent to the! 
bookseller’s to buy each of them a Bible, and | 
Bishop Teylor’s Holy Living and Dying. Therun 
upon the Bank was so prodigions, that all hands 
were employed from morning till night in discount- 
ing notes, and handing out specie. On Thursday, 
considerably more than 7000 kept mistrésses were 
legally married, in the face of several congrega- 
tions. And to crown the whole farce, Sir Gilbert 





i 
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Tleathcote, at that ime head director of the Bank, } 


issued orders to all the fire offices in London, re- 
cuiring them “to keep a good look-out, and have 
# particular eye on the Bank of England.” 

[ Lond. Paper. | 
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Eyitor’a Closet, 

MY OWN CONCERNS. 
®n the first of January next, the publication 
the BALancR, will be suspended, if not + 
discontinued. My reasons for taking this’ step» 
are entirely satisfactory te my own mind, and, I 
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|} amined and corrected by a Professor of Langua- 


——— 


| trust, when fully explained, (as they shall be in 


PCOMMENTARIUS guem Nova VERSs10nrF do- 
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To 
‘uc time) will prove so to my readers.—It may 
not be improper, at this carly day, to give notice, 
that I shall, the moment I have laid aside the 
cares of condtteting a public journal, proceed 
with all possible dispatch, to the settlement of 
my old and numerous demands. A mass of debts, 
amounting imall to several thousand dollars, and 
of from one to seven years’ standing, will be col- 
lected as spedily as the honor of the debtors will 
induce, or the laws of the land compe/, their pay- 
ment. 
—— 

Punning.—Cooxk, the celebrated actor, when 
he came to this country, left@wife in England, 
whose’ maidet! name was Lams)’ -He has gsince 
taken a wife in New-York: and on this circum- 
stance, a London editor grounds the following 
pun :— 

“ It could hardly have been supposed that the 
Cooke would cater again, as the dish of Laméd 
which he chose in Scotland is not yet cold /” 


—~<— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Poems by Osander.—This work, which has | 


papers, is now in press at Hudson, and will 

be ready for delivery to subscribers in a few 

weeks. 

[The following notice was published, erroneously, in our | 
last. We now give it, corrected. } 

Pearce’s Longinus.—Now in the press at New- 
York, and will be published early in November 
next, by E. F. Backus, Book-Seller, of this city, 
DIONISIY LONGINI de SUBLIMITATE 








navit, Novis illustravit, & partim Manuscripto- 
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Yesterday morning the new fort erected on the lower 
point of Staten-Island, at the Narrows, was opened under 
the designation of Fort Hudson. His exceliency Gover- 
hor ‘Tompkins, with the Maj®r and Corporation, and 
large number of military and naval officers and other ren- 
tlemen from this city, attended on this oceasion. On their 
arrival « salute was ved from fort Richmond. Afier re- 
viewing the fortifications, au entertainment was given to 
the company, which consisted of about an hundred and fif- 
ty, by his excellency, and a salute fired by the revenue cat- 
ter, capt. brewster, on their return to the city. * 4 

[M_Y. Columbian, Oct. 3.] 


At the opening of the Convention of the Protestant Epia- 
copal Cliurch of the State of New-York, held in this ciry 
on Tuesday last divine service was performed by the Rev. 
Mr. Butler of Troy, and a sermon preached by the Rev. 
John Bowden, D.D. from 1. Timothy, 4. 16.. “ Take 
heed unto thyself; and unto thy doctrine; continue in 
them ; for in doing this, thou shalt both gave thyself and 
them thai hear thee.” Afler which the Rev. John Croes, 
jun of New-Jersey, and the Rev. Samuel Fylier, of Ren- 
selaerville, of this State, weré adniitted by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, D. D. to the Holy Order of Priests. 
[LM Y. B. Post} 
SHEEP STEALING, 
Singilarly disgraceful as this species of theft is, it has 
recently been practised in our viefhity, in 2 most daring 
manner, and to a great extent. The enclosures of two 
gentleman a little south of this village were entered, a- 
bout four weeks since. and sixty valuable sheep taken 
therefrom —The thief marched deliberately through this 
village, in the night, with his stolen sheep, and the next 
morning sold them toa gentleman farmer a little north of 
this place, at about $1,25 a head, took the money, and 
has not since been heard of. The losers of the sheep a- 
bout two weeks afterwards discovered their loss, but too 
late to make any successful search for the thief. This cu- 
rious, and before unthought of mode of stealing may so 
easily be practised, that farmers not in the habit of looking 
frequently to their flocks are-in danger of loosing their 
sheep, and even horned cattle, in a similar way 
{Pouyhkeepsie Rerald.) . 
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CORRES PONDENCE, 


Several poetical favors are on file, and shall be attend: 
ed to in due course. 

I have received, under a biank cover, a communication, 
signed: * A Friend,” and directed go ‘ @hs. Websters 
Esq.” to which is subjoined the following note :— } 





rum ope, partim conjectura emendavit:(additis | 
etiam omnibus ejusdem Auctoris Fragmentis) | 
ZACHARIAS PEARCE—2¥) Edition. 
This work, which is in such repute among the 


«no? 
ve 


American 
learned as to require no recommendation at this 


r 
> . 
Y ; 


or page, from 
The 


icelly eX. 


day, will be neatly printed, pag 
the London edition, in one volume octevo. 
proof-sheets will be carcfully and crit 
ges, of the first respectability and standing in 
one of the oldest Universities in the United 
States; and the publisher feels confident of be- 
ing able to furnish Colleges and Academies, and 
the literati in general, with a copy of this scarce 
classical book, which shall merit their approba- 


tion. 
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of the Cimes. 


LATE FROM ENGLAND. 

By an artival at Philadelphia, London accounts to the 
21st August, are received. ‘The king was stili alive, but 
in a very low state. The accounts of the situation of af- 
fairs between France and Russia, are very contradictory; 
A speedy rupture is not probable. 





; 


| former place. 


* Friend Webster will please to insert the above awith- 
“out alieration. Jf be does net chuse so to do, be sd 
‘‘ obliging as to send it to the Balance office, to be msert 
“ ed there to-morrow.” 

Now, althoorb I am jn duty bound to acknowledge 1); 
very flattering manner in which Ihave received this com- 
munication—alihough I ought, perhaps, to feel extremely 
grateful for this imgenuous expedient to render the Bal- 
ance a receptacle for the cast-off matter of the Gazette. 
office—yet TL inust beg leave to.decline the honor intend- 
ed me on this occasion; and asgfam not directed whereto _ 
send the communication, incase Ido not chuse to pube) 
lish it, I will carefully preserve it, until the author callé 
for it, or until I shall bave an opportunity to hand it to 
Mr. Genet, to whom the writer addresses himself. 


——F 
THE KNOT. 


MARRIED, 


In this city, on Monday. evening, 50th Sept. by the 
Rev. Me. Clowes, Mr, STBPHEN STORM, of the’ city 
of New-York, Merchant, to Miss JANE MARIA GRA. 
HAM, daugliter of Theodorus Van Wyck Graham, Esq. 
of this city. . 

At Ballston Spa, on Thursday last, Mr. SAMULL. M’ 
ELROY, Merchaiit of this city, to Mrs. PORTER, of the 
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THE KNELL. 


be 


. ow?» ’ 8 ; ; 
At Greenbush, on the 28th Sept. Bir. JAMES Cux 
LER, in the 22nd year of his age. 
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-ment, consisting of regular twoops, and of disci- 


Che Balance. 





Vol. 1. 





————— 





Politician. 


[From the American Review. ] 





The works of Alexander Hamilton, comprising 
his most important official Keftorts, an imftroved 
edition of the Federalist, Gce.—dn three vol- 
umes. New-York, published by Williams and 
Waiting, 1810. 

[ Continued. } 


The creation of a land force, as well as the es- | 
tablishment of a marine, Was contemplated by the 
advocates of union, as among the principal bene- 
fits of which it might be productive. ‘hey saw 
that while the stztes continued to exist separate- 
ly, their physical strength could not be so organi- 
zed, as to furnish them with an adequate protec- 
tion against foreign invasion. Itappearedto them 
a most powerful recommendation in favour of a 
federal system, and in this light did they rep:e- 
sent the circumstance to the people—ihet UWiere 
might bé formed under it, without danger to the 
public liberties, a competent miiitary establish-_ 





—— 


plined militia. They supposed that no man could 
doubt for a moment, the expediency, or even ab- 
solute hecessity, of putting the ceuntry, as soon 
as possible, in a respectable posture of defence. 
They had no example before them,—they found 
none in the records of history,—of a nation so e- 


gregiously improvident, as to negiect altogether 


the care of her security against foreign arms, or 
so credulously romantic, as to reguiate her doines- 
tic policy, upon the supposition, that she was for- 
ever to revel in the enjoyments of peace. 
therefore imagined, that the tendency of the un- | 
ion to facilitate the production of an adequate na- | 
tional force, would materiaiiy conduce to recan- 





ure. 


“ The peopte of America,” says the Federa ist, *‘ wise- 
ly consider union and a good nat onal government, as He- | 
eessary to put and keep them ina sijuaiion iat insiead | 
of imviting war, will tend to repress anu discourage 1.” 

The writers of this work jay down a doctrine, | 
on this subject, and incuicate lessons, trom whici | 
they deem it impossibie for any Mmteiligent mind | 
to dissent. © 


** Certainly,” say they, “ we vught not to disable the | 
government when or from guarding the commu- | 






nity against the combi , OF enmity of other nations. 


May he, we cannot count upon the moderation, or hope to | 
extingnish the ambition of others. To judge from the | 
history of mankind we shail be compelled io concluce that | 
the ery and destructive passions of war reign in the hu- 
mah breast, with much more powerful sway, than the 
mild and beneficent sentiments of peace, and that to mod- 
cl our political systems upon lasting tranquility, would be 
10 calculate on the weaker spi figs of the human charac- 
ter. 

The framets of the constitution, and the adyo- 
cates of union had in view, not merely ‘he organ- 
szaiion of the militia of the whole country, ufion an 
uniform filan, and its subjection to the authority of 
she general government—poinis of the highest im- 
portancey—but the creation of a regular army, un- 
der such restrictions, however, as would obviate 


They 


! 
cile the minds of all sensibie men io the meas- | 
| 


i) tion of the peopie. 


‘ t us recollect that pea€t or war, will not always be lefj | 
our opiion; that however moderate or ambitious we | 


—— 








the possibility of its bee g truly formidable to 
liberty. They were Ware that the militia 
could never be rendered Competent to the nation- 
ul defence, without an annual deduction in favour 
of military exercises, from the productive labour 
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SS 


of the country, which would operate, both as a hea- 
vy grievance to the people, and a great public loss. 
They were also sensible, that without some por- 
tion of regular force, it would be impossible for 
any good government, to possess the energy and 
authority, necessary to the accomplishment of the 
purposes of its institution. They distinctly saw, 
what the writers of the Federalist have irrefraga- 
bly proved, in their 25:h, 26th and 27th numbers, 
that no perils couid ever assali the whole union, 
so formidabie, as to demand a force, considerabie 
enough to endanger the public liberties, when 
guarded by the ramparts of a federal constitution. 

The following passage taken from the Federal- 
ist, contains the sentiments which they entertain- 
ed on this head, and which must be those of eve- 
ry man, who undepstancs the nature of the Amer- 
ican. confederacy, ahd the circumstances of our 
country. 

“ We sbou'd recollect that the extent of the military 
force, must, at allevents, be regulated by the resources ot 
the country. For a long time to come it will not be pos- 
sible to maintain a large army ; and as the means of doing 
uns increase, the population and the natural strength of 
the commdnity will proportionably increase. When wilt 
the time arrive, that the federal government can raise and 
maintain an army capable of erecting a despotism over the 
great body of the people of an immense empire, who are 
iN a situation Wrough the medium of thei state govern- 
ments, to take measures for their own defence, with ail the 
celerity, regularity, and system of independent nations 
The apprehension may be considered as a disease, Ic 
which there can be found no cure in the resourees of argu 
mentand reasoning.” Vol. ii. 204. 





“It will be found,” says Dr. Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, “ that the history of all age» 
“bears testimony, to the irresistibie superiority, 
“ which a well regula‘ed standing army has over 
“eve y sort of militia.”* Vhe writers of the 
Federai:st, after assuming it as an axiom, that the | 


principal enc immediate duty ofa government, ds | 
the Creaucn of a mi itary force for the provecuon | 
Ui lic eburecl ..Olm TOrel gn VidieNnce, udopi, aS €V- | 


ery sagacious reader ot history niust do, the Opin- 
foil thus advanced by D:. Smith. They acknow!l-! 
edge a weil regulated miliia to be “ a powerlu) | 
and valuable auxidary,” incase of external attack, | 
and justly view ity circumstanced as we are, in the | 
ight of a complete saleguard against the abuse ol | 
avegular force. Butthey are suli compelled to} 
adn.ut, that it must, in whatever manner discipiin- | 
ed, or exercised, prove an insufficient provision 
ior the pubiic defence, while the art of war re- 
mains such as it is, and the pursuits of civil “th 
coniinue to form, the chief and necessary OccUpa- | 
lt was the opinion of these 
enlightened staiesmen—that although a wide o- 
cean separates the United States from Europe, 
ye: that we are far from being, on that account, 
secure irom ihe hosiilities of the later; that,— | 
conlormably to the language ef Dr. Smith,—** en | 
* industrious, and consequently aii opulent nation, | 
“ is of all others, the most likely io ve attacked 5” 
ad that “ the improvements in navigation, have 
“as to the facility of communication, rendered 
‘‘ distant nations in a great measure, neighbours.” 
They knew well also, that when an invasion of 
this country was attempted, it would not be witha 
militia, but with regular woeps, which could be 








successfully opposed, only by a force of the same 


description. 


In this era of the world, and with the examples jf 


which Europe has so veceatly afforded, we are 
almost ashamed to insist upon a point, in which 
all the politicians of that quarter, must, if they 





*B.V.c ® 
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have ever differed, now at least, agree; we mean’ 
the inferiority of militia to standing armies. But 
it has become, here, in defiance borh of reason and 
experience, « fashionable docrince, even with those 
to whom the management of our public affairs igs 
confided, that aii ihe siatesmen and warriors of 
Europe have been in error on this subject ;—that 
the public defence may be salely committed to the 
“undisciplined energies” of the people ;—that 
we want ho better egis, than tha: which we now 
have, and which, in tact, constitutes our sole reli- 
ance ;—-a militia, we will not say imperiectly train- 
ed, but scarcely organized, or regimented as it 
were, butin the files of ibe warofhce. Opinions 
so presumpiuous and extravagant as these, are nog 
to be affectedl by any proeess of reasoning, but 
they may be shaken by authority, and it is there- 

fe, that we shall proceed to quote some of the 
sentiments expressed in the Federalist on this sub- 
yect. 

Genera! Hamilton, whose competency to decide 
om these matters, will scarcely be denied, even by 
nis political enemies, comends, in the twenty- 
ninth number, against the practicability cf disci- 
piining all the muliua of the United Siates. 

* The scheme of disciplining the whole nation,” Says 
he, “ss as fuule as it wouic be injurious, if it were capa- 
ble of being carried into execuuon A tolerable expert- 
ness i military Movements is a business that requires 

ie and practice lis not a day, nor a week, nor ever 
. month that will suffice for the attainment of it. Little 
mure can r asonably be aimed at, with respect to the pear 
ple at large, than to have them properly armed and equip- 
x<d; and in order to see that this be not neglected, it wall 
be necessary to assemble them once or twice in the course 
of a year,” 

ven the litde of which General Hamilton 
speaks, has not, as we well know, been done.— 
tle suggests, immediately afterwards, the foliow- 
ing ideas, which should long since have been a- 
dopted, and which every goud patriot must wish 
to see executed without delay. 

‘* But though the project of dise.plining all the militia 
of the United States giust be abandoned as mischievous oF 
impracticabic, \CUN is a Matter of (he Hunest Mmportance, 

hat a welk digested pian should, a5 soon as possible, be, 
adopied for the proper esiablishmen: of the militia, The 
aitention of the povernment ought paiticutarly to be ds. 
recied to the formanen of a select cosps, of moderate size, 
upon such principies as will really fit 1. for service incuse 
ot need. By thus circumscribing the plan, 1 will be pos. 
sible to have an excellent body oF well tramed molitia, rea. 
dy \o take the fieid whenever ihe defence of the state shall 
require it.” 

Dr. Smith, in his admirable chapter on the ex- 
pence of nations! defence, admits that a militia, 
which has served for several successive catt patgns, 
becomes equal to a standiag or regular army. it 
becomes, in fact,the same. History turnishes va- 
vious instances of a success!ul and coreplete assim- 
tiation of this kind; but these very instences, 
which untformly record the defeat of the militia 
in the outset, bear testimony to its originai inferi- 
ovity. This capability of improvement under the 
** uses of adversity,” affords, however, but a slen- 
der consqlation te ene who reflects, (bat as war is 
now waged, the loss of a singie batile, decides the 
pfate of a country. 

General Hamilton allows, with Dr. Smith, that 





s militia may, after along and severe s ruggie, be 
grvlusily formed to the: exact discipline, and 
strength of a regular army ; butthe degree of re- 
liance which he places on this circumstance, as 
connected with the national safety, may be under- 
stood from the pagsege which we shail proceed to 
quote. We earnestly recommend the following 
y, from one who bore so distinguished a 
part in our r -volutionary war, to the attention of 
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those WHo cite our contest with the British, in 
suppor: of the doctrine, that a mere levy en masse, 
wouid enable us to withstand fifty thousand Irench 
troops. 

“ey expect,” says General Hamilton, “ we shall be told, 
that the militia of ‘he country is its natural bulwark, and 
would at ali iimes be equal to the national defence. This 
docirine, in substance, had like to have lost us our inde- 
pendence. It cost millions ‘o the United States, that 
might have been saved. The facis, w luch, from our own 
experience, forbid a reliance of this kind, are too recent 
to permit us to be the dupes of such a suggestion. ‘The 
steady operations of war against a regular and well disci- 
plined army, can only be successfully conducted by a force 
of the sume kind. Considera ions of economy, not less 
than of stability and vigor, confirm this position. The A- 
merican militia, in the course of (he late war, have, by 
their valour on numerous occasions, erected eternal mon- 
uments to their fame; but the bravest of them feel and 
know, that the liberty of their country could not have been 
established by their efforts alone, however great and val- 
uable. War, like most other things, is a science to be ac- 
quired and perfected by diligence, by perseverance, by 
trme, and by practice.” Vol. ui. p. 183. 

The framers of the constitution, penetrated with 
the ideas which Hamilton has here expressed, in- 
vested the legislature of the Union, with the pow- 
er of raising and maintaining regucar armies, even 
in time of peace. It was their belief, that the 
military establishments, which would necessarily 
be created in the different states, if they existed 
separately, might uiimately prove fatal to liberty ; 
but, they were fully persuaded, thata regular force 
could never be a dangerous weapon of power, in 
the hands of the federal government. Lney were 
not deterred from confiding to it, an authority 
which the best interests of the naiion imperious- 
ly demanded, by the apprehension that the trust 
might be violated. They wisely judy<d, to use the 
language of the Federalist, * that confidence must 
* be pluced somewhere ; that the necessity of do- 
‘ing it, is implied in the very act ot delegaung 
“ power, and that it is better to hazard the abuse 
‘‘ of that confidence, than to embarrass the govern- 
‘“ ment and endaiger the public safety, by impoi- 
“ itic vestvictions on the legisiative authority.” 

If they could have supposed that the rulers of 
this country, chosen in the manner thal they are, 
and holding authority by the tenure that they do, 
could ever meditate the subversion of the public 
liberties by meens of the nauional ‘force, they saw 
in the constitution of the federal system, and in 
the character and circumstances of the American 


people, insuperable obsiacies to the execution of 


such adesign. ‘ lt may safely,” says the Fecler- 
alist, ** be taken as an'axiom io our political sys- 


* tem, that the state governments wail, in all pos- | 


“ sible contingencies, afford complete security a- 
“ gainst invasions of the public liberty by the na- 
‘ tional authority.” In the very probable event 
of a project of usurpation, througn the military, 


there is not only this unerring pledge of security, } 


but a multitude of other safe guards, in the con- 
stitutional restrictions imposed on the tederal le- 
gislature,—in the organization of the national 
counciis,—in the public sensibility on every point 
connected with the integrity of popular rights, 
and particularly, in the exireme jealousy which 
animates the whole body of this nation, with res- 
pect to standing armies. 


The framers of the constitution had, as we have | 


said, no douyt, but that one of the first steps of 
the federal government, if it devolved upon men 
studious of the puolic good, would be the execu- 
tion of the power, which the constitution gave, of 
organizing acompetentnational force. This force, 
let it be remembered, was intheir view, to consist 
not merely of regular troops, but of a navy, and of 














a numerous but select body of militia well trained 
end appointed. It appeared to them, that if the | 
United States were really exposed to attack from 
without, no time should be lost in preparing the 
means of resistance ; that ifa regular force were 
acknowledged to be essential to the purpose, it 
would be provided for without delay. It had been 
the policy of all wise governments to anticipate 
distant dangér, and it seemed to accord very ili 
with the maxims of common prudence and fore- 
sight, to await the presence of an enemy within 
your territory, before you began your preparations 
lor defence. It looked like the height of folly in 
a nation “to put her property and liberty at the 
“mercy of foreign invaders, to invite them by her 
** weakness to scize the naked and defenceless 
“ prey, because she dreaded that rulers created 
‘* by her choice and dependent on her will might 
* endanger that liberty, by an abuse of the means 
‘** necessary to her preservation.” 

It seemed under various points of view,—in the 
hypothesis that an organization ofthe national 
force was necessary to our ulterior safety,—partic- 
ularly incumbent upofi the American government), 
to take advantage of the season of tranquility, to 
accomplish so important an object. The creation 
of a navy, the proper formation of the militia, and 
of aregular army, required time before they could 
be effected. It was necessary and wise as early 
as possible, to habituate and reconcile the people, 
to establishments, from which their jealousy of 
freedom, and their love of economy rendered them 
exiremely averse. If such establishments were 
indispensable for the national defence, they were 
to be attempted ; if they could not be had at once 
in the desired extent, it was a matter of duty to 
endeavour to acquire them gradually, and to make 
unremitting efforts to this effect. It was almost 
morally impossible, that they could be obiained in 
the moment of peril. Such were the sentiments 
of our revolutionary statesmen. 

The writers of the Federalist, in discussing the 
subject of standing armies, make the following 
observation. 

“If to obviate seemingly dangerous consequences, it 
should be resolved to extend the prohibition to the rais- 
ing of armies in time of peace, the United States would 
then exhibit the most extraordinary spectable, which the 
world has yet seen—that of a nation incapacitated by its 
constitution, to prepare for its defence, before it was actu- 
ally invaded.” 

If a nation so situated, would have presented so 
extraordinary a spectacle, what should be said of 
one, which is condemned to a similar} mpotence, 
not by a defect in its constitution, but by the de- 
liberate policy of its rulers, and the prejudices of 
the people. We exhibit at this moment, the sin- 
gular phenomenon, of a country composed of a 
population of seven millions, possessing great 
wealth, and yet. utterly destitute of organized 
means of resistance to foreign aggression ;—of a 
country aiming at the enjoyment of an extensive 
commerce, and drawing from this fountain all its 
supplies of revenue, and yet refusing pertinacious- 
ly to build a fleet for the protection of its trade ; 
of a country open to invasion from powerful na- 
tions, with whom she is constantly in a state of 
collision, and yet stubbornly rejecting the com- 
mon, and necessary precautions of self-defence. — | 

The motives assigned for this anomalous poll- 
cy, are not less extraordinary and are still more 
disgraceful, than this state of things itself. We 
are told, even by those to whom the care of the 








national weal is confided, that the American peo- 
ple, although sufficiently opulent, will not consent 
to defray the expence of establishments necessary 


™ 


for the common safety ; that they cannot from 
their economical solicit be prevailed upon to 
meet the exigencies-of the public service. Such 
dispositions, if they did exist, would imply the 
most serious defects of character. An unwilling- 
ness to relinquish even a small part of one’s trea- 
sure, in order to preservé the remainder,—to sup- 
port even the usual burdens of civil society, in or- 
der to insure the safety of whatever is valuable, 
or honourable in existence,—would argue, not on- 
ly a very narrow and sordid spirit, but a total want 
of judgment and prudence. 

It is also asserted, that another and material im- 
pediment to the creation of a national force, ari- 
ses from an apprehension entertained by the peo- 
ple, that it might be perverted into an engine of 
domestic oppression, by those to whom the con- 
cern of the public safety is intrusted. This ap- 
prehension, if it were seriously indulged, would, 
besides being utterly groundless, convict this na- 
tion of a strange inconsistency of conduct and 
views. It would lead inevitably to this conelu- 
sion :=——That the Amcrican people have created a 
government, resting, even for its continuance, up- 
on their own consent; have made it the deposito~— 
ry and guardian of the national interests; have 
given it a constitutional authority to administer to 
the national exigencies, and to provice for the 
common safety, and yet do not dare to trust it 
with the means of carrying that authority into ef- 
fect; that they themselves frustrate, through a 
spirit of jealousy and distrust, the execution of the 
very powers which they have voluntarily delegat- 
ed, from an overruling sense of their indispensa- 
ble importance. 

The framers of the constitution, when they au- 
thorized congress to provide for the * common 
defence,” littl expected that the U. States, after 
a lapse of twenty-three years, would be no better 
prepared to encounter an invading enemy than be- 
fore their union. Such of the members of the 
convention as now survive, must be particularly. 
struck withthis circumstance, when they reflect 
how far the increase of our physical resources, has 
outsiripped their most sanguine calculations, and 
advert to the awful change which has taken pl 
in the posture of human affairs. If the organiza- 
iion of a national force appeared to them necessa- 
ry, under the relation in which we stood towards 
Europe, before the revolution of France, what 
must they think of the importange of a military 
safeguard at the present crisis? They must, in- 
deed, shudder at our nakedgand defenceless situ- 


ation, when they call to mifd the existence of age 
power, which has monopolized the strength of the 7 


European continent; which aims at universal do- 
minion; which suffers its views of conquest to be 
bounded by no limits of space ;—whose troops 
and tactics, are more formidable, and whose do- 
minion entails heavier calamities, than any mods 
ern times have known ;—which has already, with 
the aid of an insignificant navy, transported large 
armies beyond sea, and can spare many more j= 
to which our character and instivutions are partic- 
ularly obnoxious ;~—-end which, as we well know, 
has already planned, and now labours for our des 
struction. 
{To be continued. } 
——e 


[From the National Intelligencer. | 


Having been reque various quarters, 
to publish a correct list Twelfth Congress, 
we present one, as nearly correct as it can be une 
til the convention of Congress at this place shalj 
enable us to correct any errors it may coptain + 
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John Gaillard, 


amuel Taggart, 
Abijah Bigelow, Barzillai Gannett, Peieg Tal-! 
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TWELFTH CONGSESS. 


‘ SENATE. 


ANew-Hampshire. 
Richard Cutts, Nicholas Gilman. 
Massachusetts. 
James Lloyd, jun. Joseph B. Varnum. 
Connecticut. 
Chauncy Goodrich, Samucl W 
Rhede-Island. 
Cc. G. Champlin, Jeremiah B 
Vermont. 
Stephen R. Bradiey, onathen Robinson. 
New-York. * 
Obadiah German John Smith. 


New-Jersey. 
John Condit. 





. Dana. 


ee a 


Howell. 


Cie Balaree. 


New Jerecy. 

Adam Boyd, Jacob Hufty, Lewis Condit, Geo. 

C. Maxwell, James Morgan, Thos. Newbold. 
Pennsylvania. 

Adam Seybert, Wm. Anderson, James Mil- 
ner, Robert Brown, William Rodman, Jonathan 
|Roberts, Wm. Findley, John Smilie, Aaron 
Lyle, Robert Whiiehiill, David Bard, Roger 
| Davis, foseph Lefever, J. M. Hyneman, Wm. Pi- 
per, Abner Lacock, Wm. Crawford, Geo. Smith. 

Delaware. 

—— Ridgely. 

Maryland. 

Philip B. Key, Joseph Kent, Philip Stewart, Chs. 
Goldsborough, P eter Little, Alex. M’Kim, Sam- 
nel Ringgobl, Joba Brown, one vacancy. 

Virginia. 
Sohn Randolph, Hugh Nelson, Thos. Gholson. 





John Lambert, 

Pennsylvania. I Ton 
Andrew Gregg, Michael Leib. H Job: 
@ Delaware. 
James A. Bayard, Outerbridge Horsey. 1 


; 





Maryland. 
Samuel Smith, Philip Reed. 
Virginia. 
Richard Brent, William B. Giles. 
North Carolina. 


James Turner, Jesse Franklin. 
South Carolina. 
John Taylor. 


Georvia. 
Charles Tait, Wr. H. Crawford 
Kentuckey. 


George M. Bibb. 
Tennessee. 
Jenkin Whiteside, Joseph Anderson. 
Ohio. 


John Pope, 


oom _ ene 


Peterson Goodwyn, Th. Newton, Danie! Sheffey, i 
Joh 1H tagerford, Edwin Gray, Joseph Le > wis, jr. 
John Baker, James Breckenridge, John Dawson, 
cites Clay, Burwell Bassett, Thos. Wilson, 
Wm. A. Burwell, John Smith, Aylett Hawes, 
John Roane, Wm. M’Koy, James Pleasants, jun. 
John Clopton. 
North Carolina. : 

Willis Allston, Wm. Blackledge, Thos. Blount, 
Joseph Pearson, Archibald M’Bride, Nathaniel 
Macon, Meshack Franklin, Richard Stanford. 





Israel Pickens. 
Carolina. 

D. R. Williams, Langdon Cheeves, William 
Lowndes, Wm. Batier, John C. Calhoun, Elis 
Earle, Richard Winn, Thos. Moore. 

Georgia. 

George M. Troup, Wim. ' 
Howell Cobb. 


’, Bibb, Boling Hall, 





Kentucky. 








Thomas Worthington, Alexander Cambell. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

New-Ham/)ishire. 

WW. Hale, Semuel Dinsmore, John A. Har- 

per, Elijah Hall, George Sullivan, — Bart-! 
lett. 





Massachusetts. 

Josiah Quineyy William Reed, Richard Cutts, | 
Ebencz. Seaver, Fz. Bacen, Charles Turner. jun. 
Laban Wheaton,Leomard White, Isaiah L. Green, 
illiam Ely, Brigham, 





Richard M. Johns son, Joseph Desha, Henry 


Wm. R. King, Lemuel Sawyer, James Cochran, jj 
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further forbearance can scarcely fail ex pdgine us 
to the imputation of pusi ilanimizy. Indeed, ij Pos- 
sible, a stronger motive must shape our future 
steps. Our honor is pledged, and good faith is 
too precious to us to allow it to be suilied. Wher- 
ever that leads, however encompassed by perils or 
sacrifices, it is our duty to follow. 

That these sentiments will animate and guide 
Congress, we have nodoubt. They ought to reg- 
ulate the conduct of every 4merican. But should 
party spirit, from its untoward disposition to op- 
pose every thing proposed by the friends of the 
administration, dictate different principles, still as 
a vast majority of the new Congress consist of re- 
publican members the most implicit confidence 
moy be reposed in the purity of the motives that 
wil! zuide their deliberations and regulate their 
measures. No inconsiderabie accession of talent, 
moreover, will be gained by the new legislative 
body. More than one third part of the members 

are new, and among these are several whose em- 
inent reputations in their respective states are, we 
trust, the precursors and pledges for the services 
they are about to render their cdtintry in these try- 
ing times. Some members of the late Congress, 
itis true, of luminous minds and splendid patriot. 
ism, have retired into the bosom of private life.— 
The bold and honest eloquence of an Eppes will 
be no longer heard. We hope, however, that his 
undaunted spirit will continue to be cherished and 
imitated. 

What steps will be taken by Congress in the 
exigency of our affairs, it is altogether premature 
to pourtray. Indeed what that exigency will be 
is itself at present most uncertain. But whether 
it points to peace or war, it will equaily, in our 
judgment, demend measures of a firm and positive 
If the attitude of the British covernment 
continues hostile, the question as we have alrea- 
dy suggested, of the armed force to be raised, will 
present a topic for profound reflection, as on its 
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The approaching session of Congress promises | 
to be unusually interesting. Objects of the first |} 
importance will force themselves on the attention, | 





man, Wm. Widgery, one vacancy. 
Connecticut. 

Lewis B. Sturges, Jonathan O. Mosely, Benja- 
min Tallmadge, Epa. Champion, Timothy Pitkin, 
jun. Lymen Law, John Davenport, jun. 

Rhode-Island. 
Elisha R. Potter, Richard Jackson, jen. 
Vermont. 

Samuel Shaw, James Fisk, William Sirone 
Marun Chittenden. 

New-York. 


Samuel L. Mitchi!), Bhomas Sammons, Ebene- ' 


zer Sage, William Paulding, junr. Pierre Va» 
Cortlandt, junr. Ja ott, Thomas B Cook, 
Robert Le Roy Li | Asa Fitch, Thomas 
R. Gold, Uriah Tra iel Avery, Harmanus 
Bleecker, Arunah Metéalfe, P. B. Porter, Win. 
Pond, Silas Stow. 








and call for prompt and vigorous interposition.— 
} Itis well understood. that forbearance and concili- 


liation have been carried by our government to 


i 


i has been resorted to. to convince the belligerent 
}| Nations of our rigid impartiality and justice. We 
|; have extended to all the powers of Europe the 

same principles, and, in our negociation and inter- 
_course wit ws t! ¥ we have waved every preten- 
1 be done without involving us in 
ie or committing our eventual and essential 
interests. Shunning the causes of collision of the 
old world, we have satisfied ourselves with pro- 
claiming and asserting a pacific policy. In nume- 
rous cases, solicitors for peace, we have forborne 
to draw the sword where the most palpable justice 
would have been on our side. Having pursued 
this course, and convinced mankind of the sincer- 
uy of our pu: ‘pose to be on friendly and equal 
‘terms with all nations the time has arrived, when 


| ion, that 
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i their utmost linsits, and that every expedient, com- | 
patible with the maintenance of our independence, | 


issue may depend not merely the temporary inter- 
ests of the day, but likewise those of the remotest 
The wisdom of the legislature will be 
called upon to de-ide, whether we are to pursue 
the same general course in this respect with oth- 
er nations; whether there is not a necessary con- 
nection between the means and the end; and, con- 
sequently, whether if we adopt the former we 
shall not inevitably reach the latter. Qr, in eth- 
whether the duration of free states is 
compatible with an immense armed force, either 
lane or naval. 
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* FOR THE BALANCE. | lis passen ve tend nf Mia all T 
[At Yale C aie = r Helter skelt pee The monsters of the de ‘ 
ei gh customary for a select number fro *“ Rogue,” oma ppm “> And in the emia Ser puddle pi ees 
. asses, tos > m “Cc ascal,” hear them . . y creep. 
ding the commencement — wn the evening prece *: Curse the bubble—curse the jok _ Next, rises a bubble 
the last commencement, the foll the evening preceding — lost and bubble broke” e; To blow up old Ne wed engine of war; 
i ‘ ollowing “ . au ceo > lara eee 4 e, a ‘ ® 
- mag was spoken by - Dimes ra bubbly * decla- otk eee swarm by dozens { Yo dive, in dark foggy af +% shiv er bis car; 
meee PNT’ ete Pathe ceca toate Freshman class € quit, and spunge on couzinss. a blow up the enail pst Beig in balloon, 
on hobbies ;” and ; erican people a : > "rom east Wes . er the m ' 
; we . re : a pa olan estana ' oon ! 
least, a squinting at Pe a declamation has, at aa. behold a crew "a Macticians, and part aert south,thro’ the whole nati 
ter :—] our national charac- See hers heey = Somme Assemble to gaze and uiniite the high station, i. 
THE BUBBLES “ite. Se otek kee ide the dad ee 
. . ° e p eo © a ‘ . ° : ¢ 
whe fallertd te bustling world was hus!'d to To Ro tk > at full speed’ Whose aera Aecatog lake RPEDO Was: troudle,) 
or m : u rest: uy upt ’ For the , eth . 
eo oy oo Soba a csen's Aen For the cocky Bett upward distur not the 
And nature's silen , shone from pole to pole, He rid paeraneda ghty Blow-ore turn to li ot the se 
: es, b i as urn to little Bh as, 
No surging illo ce solemniz’d the whole :— Bu a , by night and day ow-eee 
w lash’d U ; ys clean Leach’d ish ee Another bubb! ; . 
No mountain to 1e ocean’s shore : T lehes by acres ; ubble heaves in si ' 
rrent bade } : o make, at one d: , A bubble frau vesin sight ! 
"Yhro’ the tall crove yoarse echo roar : Aw ’ e dash, ; . raught with PATE 
Distach’d the = no gentle, rustling breeze Tee Nad oe of Pearl-Ash, ~ ention makes each Patenceata Ricnur: 
. e uel of P optive: or bow’d the trees— But ifm makers. me legatee. 7 
” ime their race ai an — n bursts the bubbl ere authors, inv 
@nature’s languid gave ocr, Then deb e, Wi DOTS, TEVentors 
pulse could beat n S n debts, duns, and troubl Vith brains wrecked to spli 
ea wes the o more. ucceed to the fortun ude Derosi cked to splinter 
sc e beg osit the k i s 
Whe bt Phew. 7? ge ed rpalaaae smdeniven | Pearl-Ash makers They've all learnt at safle 
hen, lo! seen thr ight survey a: ash on the break The profi , se 
, lo! thro” 2 oo reakers ; se profit and 
é globe aiieaest cgkie ee av =e night, And, now, this bubble is done. hard cudgel'd Seales 
s size was broader th ravish’d sight. ere’s patent fi a 
. an 2 or ea o 
With rainbow tssuc, form'd pes AL Teng ; Bows chin ope south, a huge gilt bubble ri mo patent Re speaking 
ithin a Genius sate, divi : oon; v.ching all heads, and attracti ISt 5 atent for thinki a. 
Car de sate, divinely fair It rises and sail racting all eyes ; And ing 
Her ( ccomdine: went : y and sails round the wide windi patent for drinking : 
— sodllense alt er features oh ie sa yaa is nb datbendie pes oz toy Wataer 7 ye for steaming: a3 
rt mein all grace—. il - snone— is the mania—so wide is i AND. And patent for dre wr 
A laurei wrea all majesty her throne— That millions of acres ar § iis Fange, Patent for APCAaM ING 2 — 
th entwind A % acres are deem’d b ent for smoking h 
Her jeit her brizht bland brow A wight, in the mark ut email change ; Pat g hams— 
y tresses wav'd wi - NG DTOW | , : he market, can scarcelybe we ent for bitter d 
Ner snow-whi with grace below : Unless he can call ha/ ly'be known, Patent fi wrigne a 
py ata lite robes were gather’d round with But, see the huge | ie state all his own Weenie aia on wheels— 
Near studded cestus girt her wais ith taste ; Aad the vull-ore subble dissolve in the air; Pat or log-clock reels— 
I er, and nearer still the Genius = - Like the f. af and gull-ees all rave in des ir: P: ent to cure all trouble ; 
Wak - “ trenetags- ‘glow’d with aed ‘ P And figh: still a Cate, each falls on his oy Ae we He ev’ry bubble : ; 
a look benig hil us flame. Y apie they swallow up eac/ ° ent for patente : 
Such look as s oh: uch spoke a-soul of love ; et the Ghost of this bubi p each one the other ! Patent f et 
ch look as scraphs cast i : €; And often i “this bubble still bears a hi or what you fi 
With v a: in realms above: nd often is conjur’ ahigh fame, * JOU. Pease. 
And Shenoy er charm’d the lisning shade f Striking Arend cro. he Yazoo by name ; ? The bubble of bubbles next, ri . 
The Geni > Persaming ali the dews of aan a or even, The terrible Stalking ~ pens of men in high station Bach moment it changes hp to view ; 
“ — smiling, spoke :-—“ JWilt thou Posi j g Horse of the whole nation ! Now mist, and then Riensanty comer "tis new :— 
Then, whe fp eg and Prociaim the truth?” ae Next we behold a bubb! mts » Heaths tg wn, find ies rage ashe «fo 
d 9 : e, she reach’d her taper 1 _ Which fil ' . e ; u , e new, " emagogues fish wi ; lA «ee ee ee ~ Joke 
rop’d this scroll, and gay porund, . is the world with factors ; We mean § > ith a Ply :— ¥ 
a 6 gave me her command: want see the busy bustling crew F HAM PoPuULaRITy. 
* And let ‘th pe at :—that web-wove scroll tnfold Toul Pat ENT TRACTORS. Next, comes.a bubb - 
et thes v thts a to ae worle be told ’ - Tithe te Points, discover’d late And mighty a - amaes bright, 
nS hie OES Sa me— Us S etely’d in varyi * Oh tne world to scratching :— R Its con “5 iave blown it :— 
ae them, and lash the foilics of t Sy regent They change the destt ae gece ne’er appear’d to sight— 
lile thus my car I steer, wit! eet And give pint A OM of fate ; _ o man hath ever known it gat 
*€ And reconnoitre wi , with steady helm ¥ sease a thwacking : ‘is a vile kind 
‘ er wide Columbia’ , Scratch’d by tl : rs of meagre trash 
‘ Bubble on bubble ri ia’s realm O y the Points, each crippl . Without the le 5! as 
on: »ble rises to my Vi ’ id age throws by hi ' pee Spang © least utility ;— 
“Tih lam w . y view, 2¥ HIS crutches ; ° A modern Ph : yi 
“ For nie weary of the bubbling crew ; : Beery peans all the nation sings Tis call’d ers hash— 
with att oes rolls up some bubble new, scap d from pain’s fel ore ’ ERFECTABILITY. 
* Some pat i ugiee-some mad, pernicious scheme ; oe . 4 far-fam’d ¢ n : See, from beleaguer’d Spain, a 
“ Theirt ing trap--or philosophic dream ; isease’s hosts are routed; A bubble comes, fraught ~ across the deep 
ie Soe. and fall I skeich in varying iit ’ By common hinds a ch Rising, it sails along ~ with MERINO SHEEP: 
Dre: d a and lash the follies of ie ape bo And starving Decturs scouted pe aiete Bewitching—crazing— saan ght 
goree not the frown of power, nor critic fi . But soon the bubble ae Fach mother’ g—Madd'ning all the land 
Let the ’ . ; ’ r critic free : bble bursts; d er’s son, now ’ . 
"The cadena rail at themselves—or me.” nen triumphs o’er the Tractor a Must die, or live on Spanish ts pian 
e:—higl hee, Scratcl! Ames Ten dk iish “Mutton - 
Fat o’er the mount, sh ne borne _ moontide flood And s de all themselves become scratch- a . lars, by the pound is ch " 
Then. an aa ageage asetuee in the wood— 2 9 aU all tucir factors. Cea, a Pauler, or Nigretti shee eap 
ot c sucks, fr Pp — ° 
Yd the scroll of th ae wendate givet. Ne ucks, from the Prince of Peace 
é, in her records ic eigpt maid of heaven: oS xt, comes a bubble great ; Are worth, at least. their we! ed . ron 
+ Ne tashes bubbies of i airbus rhymes, " : bubble of State ; ' ape . Farmer, O, what WW saad 
Wa while cach bubblis P ssing times, see it rise exchange his Farm for such : R 
Pardon the ea chee ee Se te The atn v. pees 4 i ‘pgs tilt abbirs a vacuum, reed win, 
” ‘e the muid’s account iosphere groans with i ’ And, worst ot all, in peri ae 
Rehold! see ‘ ‘ No wonder © ith its weight! Bereft of brai » IN pericramun: 
” ! see yon bright b . No wonder we trust ematghen dikes Heete,- Ban t . 
Of gaudy hues ih. ubble rise, Fiis bubble should.b With samples of a ' stuffs his skull 
hee bow it tu ib oe ee A Mounratx S rat ; And, still ta. Arseny tnss Wool: 
rg umbles to and fro -— x oF SAxT is its freight!! Makes rte os homemede schemes 
Fr : rechereety? high, and sometimes | Another Lb scores of yards of honiemade 
a Mae to Georgia see it fly ow; a Se pw bubble is rising! en ' the bubble swells conn il orisha ! + 
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